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He strove to make known in France many foreign
writers, particularly those who had a special talent for
deeply moving their readers or hearers. Among these
was Maurice Maeterlinck, whose verses and poems he
was one of the first to read in cultivated circles. And very
often when he interpreted passages from these poets,
writers or dramatists, he gave such free play to his own
emotion and exquisite sensibility, he entered so wholly
into the mentality of the characters evoked, that he
would shed tears under the stress of a real emotion, to
which, when deeply stirred, he would give way.
But in his personal relations Charles Gide made it a
rule to hide his deeper feelings under his severe and
frigid air of the Cevennes Huguenot. For that reason,
even when he felt the keenest sympathy with certain
persons, it would often happen that they were left with
the impression that they had been displeasing to him.
It has often been said that Charles Gide was not a
practical man of action. He lacked the qualities for such
a part. A marvellous teacher, an incomparable theorist,
he was wanting in the self-assurance which harbours no
doubts. He was especially diffident about the success of
causes that he upheld, and often during a discussion
(particularly if this became somewhat bitter) he seemed
even willing to lean in the direction of his opponent. But
that was because he did not consider success the proof of
truth. He was one of the first to quote, when it was not
so well known, the motto of William of Orange: "No
need of hope, for venturing, nor of success, for perse-
vering." Some have reproached him for this conciliatory
attitude as evidence of half-heartedness. He was never
half-hearted, but a little too sceptical of the results of
individual effort, of his own in particular, or, at least, he
let this be seen too plainly.
His ATTITUDE TOWARDS LIFE
Because of his lack of confidence in himself and his
instinctive dread of violence and strife^ Charles Gide was